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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 











BOSTON COMMON. 


Tue plate, with which our present number is decorated, 
will be recognised as a view on the Common in Boston, taken 
from the Mall, near the head of West-Street. It exhibits to 
the public, a specimen of the talents of Master J. Kipprr, 
a youth of Boston, by whom it was both drawn and engraved, 
and is his first essay in the art of engraving in agua-tinza. 








BIOGRAPHY OF 
COMMODORE STEPHEN DECATUR. 


—7 


[The following interesting article of Biography, is selected from the 
Anatectic Macazine, published in Philadelphia, by M. Thomas. It 
was our intention to have gratified our subscribers with the portrait of 
the gallant hero who is the subject of it; and we are sorry to add, that 
an arrangement to this end, with the proprietor of that work, has failed 
of its object.] 

Commopore Srepuen Decarur is of French descent by 
the male line. His grandfather was a native of La Rochelle, 
in France, and married a lady of Rhode-Island. His father, 
Stephen Decatur, was born in N ewport, (Rhode-Island,) and 
when a very young man removed to Philadelphia, where he 


married the daughter ofan Irish gentleman by the name of 
VOL. 1. 15 . 
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Pine. He wasbred tothe sea,and commanded a merchant 
vessel out of the port of Philadelphia until the establishment 
of the navy, when he was appointed to command the Delaware 
sloop of war. He continued in her until the frigate Philadel- 
phia was built, when the command of that ship was given to 
him, at the particular request of the merehants, who had built 
her by subscription. In this situation he remained until peace 
was made with France, when he resigned his commission, and 
retired to his residence a few miles from Philadelphia, where 
he resided until his:death, which happened in November, 
1808. 

His son, SrerpHen Decatur,the present commodore, was 
born on the 5th January, 1779, on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, whither his parents had retired, whilst the British were 
in possession of Philadelphia. They returned to-that city 
when he was a few months old, and he was there educated 
and browght up. 

He entered the navy in March, 1798, as midshipman, and 
joined the frigate United States, under commodore Barry, 
who had obtained the warrant for him. He continued for 
some time with that officer, and was promoted to the rank of 
licutenant. The United States at that time required some 
repairs, and, not wishing to remain in port, he requested an 
order to join the brig Norfolk, then bound to the Spanish 
Main. He performed one cruise in her, as first lieutenant 
and on his return to port, resumed his station on board of 
the United States, where he remained until peace was con- 
cluded with France. : : 

He was-then ordered to the Essex, as first lieutenant, and 
sailed with Commodore Dale’s squadron to the Mediterra- 
nean. Onthe return of that squadron he was ordered to the 
New-York, one of the second Mediterranean squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Morris. 

When he returned to the United States he was ordered to’ 
take command of the Argus, and proceed in her to join Com- 
modore Preble’s squadron, then in the Mediterranean, and on 
his arrival there to resign the command of the Argus to Lieu- 
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tenant Hull, and take the schooner Enterprise, then command- 
ed by that officer. After making that exchange he proceed- 
ed to Syracuse, where the squadron was to rendezvous. On 
his arrival at that port he was informed of the. fate of the frig- 
ate Philadelphia, which had ran aground on the Barbary coast 
and fallen intothe hands ofthe Tripolitans. ‘The idea imme- 
diately presented itself to his mind of attempting, her recap- 
ture or destruction. On Commodore Preble’s arrival, a few 
days aiterwards, he proposed to him a plan for the purpose 
and volunteered his services to execute it. The wary mind 
of that veteran officer at first disapproved of an enterprise so 
full of peril; but the risks and difficulties that surrounded it 
only stimulated the ardor of Decatur, and imparted to it an 
air of adventure, fascinating to his youthful imagination. 

The consent of the commodore having been. obtained Lieu- 
tenant Decatur selected, for the expedition a ketch (the Intrep- 
id) which he had captured a. few weeks before from the ene- 
my, and manned her with seventy volunteers, chiefly his own 
crew. He sailed from Syracuse on the 3d February, 1804, 
accompanied by the United States brig Syren, Lieutenant, 
Stewart, who was to aid with his boats, andto receive the 
crew of the ketch, in case it should be found expedient to use 
her as a fireship. 

After fifteen days of very tempestuous weather, they arriv- 
edat the harbour of Tripoli a little before sunset. It had been 
arranged between Lieutenants Decatur and Stewart, that the 
ketch should enter the harbor about ten o’clock that night, 
attended by the boats of the Syren. .On arriving off the har- 
bor, the Syren, in consequence of a change of wind, had been 
thrown six or eight miles without the Intrepid. The wind at 
this time was fair, but fast declining, and Licutenant Decatur 
apprehended that should he wait for the Syren’s boats to 
come up, it might be too late to make the attack that night. 
Such delay might be fatal to the enterprise, as they could not 
femain longer on the coast, their provisions being nearly ex- 
hausted. For these reasons he determined to adventure inte 
‘he harbor alone, which he did about eight o’clock. 
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An idea may be formed of the extreme hazard of this en- 
terprise from the situation of the frigate. She was moored 
within half gun shot of the Bashaw’s Castle, and of the princi- 
pal battery. ‘Two of the enemy’s cruisers lay within two ca- 
ble’s length, on the starboard bow. All the guns of the frig- 
ate were mounted and loaded. Such were the immediate 
perils that our hero ventured to encounter with a single ketch 
beside the other dangers that abound ina strongly fortified 

harbor. 

Although from the entrance to the place where the frigate 
lay was only three miles, yet, in consequence of the lightness 
of the wind they did not get within hail of her until eleven 
o’clock. When they had approached within two hundred 
yards, they were hailed and ordered to anchor, or they would 
be fired into. Lieut. Decatur ordered a Maltese pilot, who 
was on board the ketch, to answer that they had lost their 
anchors in a gale of wind on the coast, and therefore could not 
comply with their request. By this time it had become per- 
fectly calm, and they were about fifty yards from the frigate. 

Lieutenant Decatur ordered a small boat that was along- 
side of the ketch, to take a rope and make it fast to the frig- 
ate’s fore chains. This being done they began to warp the 
ketch alongside. It was not until this moment that the enemy 
suspected the character of their visitor, and great confusion 
immediately ensued. This enabled our adventurers to get 
alongside of the frigate, when Decatur immediately sprang 
aboard followed by Mr. Charles Morris,* midshipman. These 
two were nearly a minute on the deck, before their compan- 
ions could succeed in mounting the side. Fortunately, the 
Turks had not sufficiently recovered from their surprise to 
take advantage of this delay. They were crowded together 

on the quarter deck, perfectly astonished and aghast, without 
making any attempt to oppose the assailing party. As soon 
asa sufficient number of our men had gained the deck, to 
form a front equa! to that of the enemy, they rushed in upon 


* Now Captain Morris of the Adams, 
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them. The Turks stood the assault but a short time, and 
were completely overpowered. About twenty were killed on 
the spot, many jumped over board, and the rest fled to the 
main deck, whither they were pursued and driven to the hoid. 
After entire possession had been gained of the ship, and ev- 
ery thing prepared to set fire toher, a number of launches 
were seen rowing about the harbor. This determined Lieu- 
tenant Decatur to remain in the frigate, from whence a bet- 
ter defence could be made than from on board the ketch. 
The enemy had already commenced firing upon-them from 
their batteries and castle, and from two corsairs that were ly- 
ing near. Perceiving that the launches did not attempt to 
approach, he ordered that the ship should be set on fire, 
which was done, at the same time, in different parts. As 
soon as this was completely effected they left her, and such 
was the rapidity of the flames, that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty they preserved the ketch. At this critical moment a 
most propitious breeze sprang up, blowing dire: tiy out of the 
harbor, which, in a few minutes, carried them beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s guns, and they made good their retreat. 
without the loss of a single man, and with but four wounded. 
For this gallant and romantic achievement, Lieutenant De- 
catur was promoted to the rank of post captain, there being 
at that time no intermediate grade. This promotion was 
particularly gratifying to him, inasmuch as it was done with 
the consent of the officers over whose heads he was raised. 
In the ensuing spring, it being determined.to make an at- 
tack upon Tripoli, Commodore Preble obtained from the 
King of Naples the loan of six gun boats and two bombards, 
which he formed into two divisions, and gave the command 
of one of them to Captain Decatur, the other to Licutenant 
Somers. The squadron sailed from Syracuse, consisting o! 
the frigate Constitution, the brig Syren, the schooners Nau- 
tilus and Vixen, and the gun boats. 
Having arrived on the coast of Barbary, they were for some 
days prevented from makng the attack, by adverse wind and 
weather ; at length, on the morning of the Sd of August, the 
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weather being favorable, the signal was made from the com- 
modore’s ship to prepare for action, the light vessels towing 
the gun boats to windward. At 9 o’clock the signal was 
made for bombarding the town and the enemy’s vessels. The 
gun boats were cast off, and advanced in a line ahead, led on 
by Captain Decatur, and covered by the frigate Constitution, 
and the brigs and schooners. The enemy’s gun boats were 
moored along the mouth of the harbor under the batteries, 
and within musket shot. Their sails had been taken from 
them, .and they were ordered to sink, rather than abandon 
their position. They were aided and covered likewise by a 
brig of 16 anda schooner of 10 guns. 

Before entering into clese action Capt. Decatur went along- 
side each of his boats, and ordered them to unship their bow- 
sprits and follow him, as it was his intention to board the en- 
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emy’s boats. Licut. James Decatur commanded one of the 
boats belonging to Lieut. Somers’s division, but being further 
to windward than the rest of his division, he joined and took 
orders.from his brother. 

When Capt. Decatur, who was in the leading boat, came 
within range of the fire from the batteries, a heavy fire was 
opened upon him from them and from the gun boats. He 
returned their fire, and continued advancing until he came in 
contact with the boats. At this time Commodore Preble, 
seeing Decatur approaching nearer than he thought prudent, 
ordered the signal to be made for a retreat ; but it was found 
that in making out the signals for the boats, the one for a re- 
treat had been omitted. The enemy’s boats had about forty 
men each; ours an equal number, twenty-seven of whom 
were Americans and thirteen Neapolitans. Decatur, on 
boarding the enemy, was instantly followed by his country 
men, but the Neapolitans remained behind. The Turks did 
not sustain the combat, hand to hand, with that firmness they 
had obtained a reputation for: in ten minutes the deck was 
cleared ; eight of them sought refuge in the hold ; and of the 
rest, some {cll on the deck, and others jumped into the sea. 
@oly three of the Americans were wounded. 
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As Decatur was about to proceed out with his prize, the 
boat which had been commanded by his brother came under 
his stern, and informed him that they had engaged and cap- 
tured one of the enemy; but that her commander, after sur- 
rendering, had treackerously shot Lieutenant James Decatur, 
and pushed off with the boat, and was then making for the 
harbor. 

The feelings of the gallant Decatur, on receiving this in- 
telligence, may more easily be imagined than described. 
Every consideration of prudence and safety was lost in his 
eagerness to punish so dastardly an act, and to revenge the 
death of a brother so basely murdered. He pushed within 
the enemy’s line with his single boat, and having succeeded 
in getting alongside of the retreating foe, boarded her at the 
head of eleven men, who were all the Americans he had left. 

The fate of this contest was extremely doubtful for twenty 
minutes. All the Americans except four were now severely 
wounded. Decatur singled out the commander as the pecu- 
liar object of his vengeance. The Turk was armed with an 
espontoon, Decatur with a cutlass ; in attempting to cut off 
the head of the weapon, his sword struck on the iron and 
broke close to the hilt. ‘The Turk at this moment made a 
push, which slightly wounded him inthe right arm and breast. 
He immediately seized the spear and closed with him. A 
fierce struggle ensued, and both fell, Decatur uppermost. 
By this time the Furk had drawn a dagger from his belt, and 
was about to plunge it in the body of his foe, when Decatur 
caught his arm, and shot him with a pistol, which he had ta- 
ken from his pocket. During the time they were struggling 
on the deck, the crews rushed to the aid of their command- 
ers, and a most sanguinary conflict took place, insomuch, tha‘ 
when Decatur had despatched his adversary, it was with the 

greatest difficuity he could extricate himself from the killec 
and wounded that had fallen around him. 

It is with no common feeling of admiration that we recorc 
an instance of heroic courage, and loyal self devotion, on the 
part of acommon sailor. During the early part of Decatur's 
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struggle with the Turk, he was assailed in rear by one of the 
enemy, who had just aimed a blow at his head with his sabre 
that must have been fatal ; at this fearful juncture, a noble 
hearted tar, who had been so badly wounded as to lose the 
use of his hands, seeing no other means of saving his com- 
mander; rushed between him and the uplifted sabre, and re- 
ceived the blow on his own head, which fractured his skull. 
We love to pause and honor great actions in humble life, 
because they speak well for human nature. Men of rank 
and station in society often do gallant deeds, in a manner 
from necessity. Their conspicuous situation obliges them to 
do so, or their eagerness for glory urges them on; but an act 
like this we have mentioned, so desperate, yet so disinterest- 
ed ; done by an obscure, unambitious individual, a poor sail- 
or, can spring from nothing but innate nobleness of soul. We 
are happy to add that this generous fellow survived, and now 
receives a pension from government. 

Decatur succeeded in getting with both of his prizes to the 
squadron, and the next day received the highest commenda- 
tion, in a general order, from Commodore Preble. When 
that able officer was superseded in the command of the squad- 
ron, he gave the Constitution to Capt. Decatur, who had, 
some time befOre, received his commission.* From that 
ship he was removed to the Congress, and returned home in 
her when peace was concluded with Tripoli. On his return 
to the United States, he was employed in superintending gun 
boats, until the affair of the Chesapeake, when he was order- 
ed to supersede Commodore Barron in the command of that 
ship, since which period he has had the command of the 
southern squadron. When the United States was again put 
in commission, he was removed from the Chesapeake to that 
frigate. 


— 








* It was dated the 16th February, 1804, the day on which he destroy- 
ed the Philadelphia. He also received a vote of thanks and a sword, for 
that achievement. 
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m FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
e Py oe 
. A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

le BY §. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 
- 
- LECTURE THE FIFTH. 
I. Hydrostatics—Part second. 
e; Ix using the hydrometer great care and nicety of examina | 
k tion are necessary. I shall only point out the most simple di- 
r rections for finding the specific gravities cf solids and fluids, 
0 as laid down by the ingenious Mr. Adams. 
+t Weigh the substances first accurately in-air, setting down 
- : with a pen the weights and their decirnal parts; then hang 
- the small water scale on one end of the beam ;—place under 
€ it the glass vessel, pouring in water until it be filled within 
’ three quarters of an inch from the brim. Place the body to 

be weighed in the glass bucket, and immerging it in the wa- 
ter, suspend it by the horse hair to the bottom of the scale. 
Take care that the same weight that balanced the body in air, 
) remain in the opposite scale, and likewise the same water 
. weights. The opposite scale to that which contains the sub- 
, stance will now preponderate ; weights should therefore be 
t put into the water scale until the equilibrium be restored. 
y The pen will now finish the operation. Divide the weight in 
) air by the loss in water; that is divide the number of grains 
in the large scale by those in the small one, and the quotient 
: will shew the specific gravity, or how many times the sub- 
stance weighed is heavier than water. For finding the spe- 


: cific gravities of fluids it is more convenient and accurate to 
: immerse a solid of some determinate weight in the fluid, 
whose specific gravity is desired to be known, than to weigh 
it against an equal quantity of water. ‘This is effected by the 
use of a conical piece of glass, whose weight in air and water 
being known, shews immediately the weight of the fluid in 
which it is suspended: The solid being borne up by the flu- 
id ina proportion equal to its relative gravity. Whenever a 
fluid is to be weighed, let it be put into the glass recipient: 
VOL, FT. 16 
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suspend the solid by a horse hair to the hook of the water 
scale, and let it hang freely in the liquor, putting the balance 
weight into the opposite scale. If the fluid be heavier than 
water, the solid will rise in it; if lighter, it will sink to the 
bottom of the recipient; in either case small weights are to 
be put into the lighter scale, until an equilibrium is procured, 
The rules to be observed in calculating the specific gravities 
of fluids weighed in this manner are two.—We will in the 
first place suppose the glass solid to weigh in air 1464 grains: 
and that it loses in water 445 grains; this then would be the 
weight of a bulk of water equal to the solid. The balance 
weight for the solid must be made just equal to its 
weight in water; i.e. 1019 grains. The first rule tobe ob- 
served in weighing fluids is—When the fluid is lighter than 
water, the weight gained by the glass solid is to be subtracted 
from the weight of a bulk of water equai to the solid 445 
grains ; and the remainder is the weight of an equal bulk of 
the fluid or its specific gravity to water. For example, such 
a glass solid as the above, being immersed in brandy, it bal- 
anced 38-2 grains more than in water; this taken from 445.0, 
leaves 406:8, therefore the specific weight of the brandy, was 
to water, as 406°8 to 445:0. When fluids are specifically 
heavier than water, the glass solid will rise, and appear lig¢ht- 
er. Smail weights are therefore to be put into the water 
scale, until the equilibrium is restored ; and the loss which 
the solid sustains by being weighed in a heavy fluid is to be 
added to a bulk of water equai to the solid; the sum shews 
the specific gravity of the fluid to water. | 

In the use of water for experiments with the hydrostatic 
balance, we do not always find an exact equilibrium between 
the bucket and glass, and their balance weights. Much de- 
pends on the kind of water in which they are immerged; and 
on the temperature of the air, it being observed that the wat- 
er resists the immersed substances more in cold, than in 
warm weather, and of consequence, such substances as the 
bucket and glass bubble, preponderate over their proper bal- 
ance weights: This preponderancy is easily reduced, and the 
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ater equilibrium restored by putting sufficient weights into the de- 
nce ficient scale. 
han OF THE COMMON OR HOUSE PUMP. 

the This is said to have been invented by Ctesebes, a mathe- 
€ to matician, about 120 years before Christ. The operation of 
red, this pump depends on the pressure of the atmosphere ; which 
lies being equivalent to thirty inches of mercury, or thirty-four 
the feet of water on a given surface, it is plain that water cannot 
DS ¢ be raised by this species of pump to an altitude greater than 
the that of about thirty-four feet; this height varies, being a little 
nce ereater or less, on account of the difference in the weight of 
its | the atmosphere. It is seldom, however, applied to raising 
ob- | water above twenty-eight feet, lest the pump si.ould tai in is 
han performance. That the pressure of the atmosphere causes 
ted | the rise of the water after the piston is drawn up in the bore 
145 of the pump, is now determined beyond dispute ; and that wa- 
of ter will not even sink in the air, without the pressure of air on 
ich its upper surface. The last position is also proved by the 
al- common and simple experiment of water supported by a 
50, picce of paper in an inverted wine glass. 
vas in the part which is called the body of the pump, there 
liy is a moveable piston. The piston fits so exactly to that part 
ht- of the pipe wherein it works, that it does not let any air pass 
ter between it and the pipe. The lowest point to which the 
ich piston can be depressed, and the highest point to which it 
be can be raised, is called the scope of the piston. 

Ws There are also two valves both opening upwards ; the one 

in the lower part of the pump, the other at the upper part of 

tic the piston ; put the bottom of the pipe in water, and thrust the 
en piston to the bottom of the barrel or body of the pump, pour- 
le- ing some water on it to keep the piston tight, raise up the pis- 
nd ton, which leaves a vacuum in the barrel, into which the air 
at- | in the lower part of the pipe will expand ; the air in the pipe 
in being thus rarefied, and its spring weakened by the expane 
ne | sion, it presses less upon the surface of the water in the pipe, 
I- than the atmosphere does on the surrounding water; conse- 


quently the water will rise in the tube till the air within is as 
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dense as that without, and thus rest between two equal press. 
ures, then depress the piston ; but the valve, which opened to 
let the air come aut of the pipe will permit none to go back 
again; the detained air, therefore, forces its way through the 
valve in the piston and mixes with the atmosphere. Ina short 
time, the whole of the air is extracted, and then the water rises 
through the lower valve, and is discharged by the piston : the 
watcr will pow continue to rua out of the spout, as long as you 
continue to work the pump. Every ume the piston 4s iited up, 
the lower valve opeus, and the upper one closes; but, on de- 
pressing the piston, the lower valve closes, and the upper one 
opens: it is by this simple mechanism, that we so easily raise 
water and avail ourselves of the pressure of the atmosphere ; 
the piston, in rising lilting up ail the water above it and dis- 
charging il, and while it rises, more water passes through the 
lower vaive to be lifted up at the next movement of the piston. 

Pumps being pneumatic, as weil as hydraulic, engines, the 
principle oa which water is made to ascend in them will be 
considered at large in our next lecture. At present it may 
suffice to observe, that in the common or sucking pump, it is 
the weight of the atmosphere that causes the water to rise 
and follow the piston; and as.a column of water thirty-three 
feet high, is of equal weight with as thick a column of air 
trom the earth to the top of the atmosphere; therefore, the 
perpendicular height of the pistou, must always be jess than 
thirty-three feet, otherwise the water will never rise above the 
piston. But when the height is less, the pressure of the at- 
mosphere wil be greater than the weight of the water in the 
pump, and will thereiore raise it above the pision; and when 
the water is once got above the piston, it inay be raised to any 
height, if che piston rod be sufficiently long, and the powers 
applied propery adjusted, and adequate to the purpose for 
which they aie applied. ‘The opinion that water can be rais- 
ed no higher than the point where its weight will balance an 
equal weight of the atmosphere is Just and philosophical ; 
but by proper machinery, water raised to that height, may be 


garvied or forced hicher to any desired altitude. This we see 
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jo the forcing pump, which not only raises the water into the 


arrel, like the common pump, but afterwards compels it to 
ascend into a reservoir in a lofty situation. Its effect is not 
limited to elevating the fluid to any particular eminence, since 
the air’s condensation may be raised to any degree. If the 
air’s condensation is double that of the atmosphere, its elastic 
force will raise the water to the height of thirty-four feet; if 
the condensation be increased three-fold, the altitude to which 
it may be raised by it will be sixty-eight feet; the altitude of 
the raised water being increased thirty-four feet, for each ad- 
dition of unity to the number which expresses the air’s con- 
densation. 

The engines used for extinguishing fire, are made on the 
construction of the forcing pump. They consist of two bar- 
reis, by which water is alternately driven into a close air ves- 
sel. The act of forcing the water therein condenses the air, 
which compresses the water so strongly, that it rushes out 
with great impetuosity through a pipe, and a continued uni- 
form stream is made by the condensation of air uponits surface. 

OF THE SYPHON.* 

This, though a simpie and common instrument, must not be 
neglected. It consists of a bent tube, one end of which is 
longer than the other. Immerge the shorter leg into a ves- 
sel of water ; then draw the air out of the tube by the mouth, 
and as soon as the air is drawn out, the water in the ves- 
sei will be forced up the shorter leg, over the bend, and 
down the other, and on taking the mouth away from the long- 
er leg it will begin to run out, and continue running till it is 
below the aperture of the shorter leg. The water is raised in 
the lower leg by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Improvements are continually observed in the applicaticn 
of hydraulics to the purposes of life, the perfection of the arts, 
and the acquisition of powers for the performance of various 
mechanical operations —Perhaps the direction of water in 
our own country, has been applied to the use of the manufac- 


*The nature and use of the syphon will be more fully considered ir 
the lecture on Pneumatics, 
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turers with as much success, and managed with as much in- 
genuity, as in any other region of the globe. We can boast 
of our engines and machinery, which move with energies and 
velocities, that would confute the most stubborn of the mate- 
rialists, who have asserted that matter only requires sufficient 
briskness of motion to become intellect. 

But we will not overrate our pretensions to the honors 
due to imventors.s From what we have been able to 
achieve, let us take courage, and press forward with laud- 
able emulation to rival elder nations in the utility and ele- 
gance of our manufactures. United America is rich in 
means ; and talents are not wanting, where they are cherished 


and rewarded. 
To fester the arts, which embellish life, and facilitate the 
supply of its daily wants, is a noble species of patriotism ; 


and he, who liberally encourages the inventor of useful im- 
provements not only bestows comfort and happmess on the 
object of his munificence, but confers a blessing, and an hon- 
er on his country. 

One cannot consider the present state of philosophy, with- 
out indulging a wish to exhibit to the wise men and heroes of 
ancient times some of those wonderful productions of human 
.neenuity, whici: were totally unknown to them, but, with 
which we are so perfectly familiar. I would, says an English 
sage, give to Aristotle the electrical shock—I would carry 
Alexander to see the experiments upon Woolwich warren, 
and exhibit to him the evolutions and firings of a modern bat- 
talion—I would shew to Julius Cesar, the invader of Britain, 
a British man of war, and to Archimedes, a steam engine, 
and a reflecting telescope. 

It is a trite, though true remark, that the manners and the 
virtucs, and the scientific improvements of mankind are in a 
regular course of progression towards the highest degree of 
perfection attainable in our present state of existence. The 
mists of doubt and conjecture seem gradually dissipating as 
we approach the regions of brighter day ; and each succeed- 
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ng generation of our species, looks back on the past, with 
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wonder at the application of energies, aud use of principles 
which it could neither calculate nor understand. Necessity 
is the mother of invention ; and the providential care of our 
heavenly Father has in every period of the world enabled his 
creatures to procure all needful supplies for their comfort and 
support. Our wants, under his divine permission become the 
ministers of our convenience, and the parents of our abun- 
dance. With the increase of our knowledge, may we find 
an increase of virtue and happiness; and may our wisdom, the 
friend and companion of religion, not only promote our tem- 
poral advantages and enjoyments, but conduct us to a world, 
where the reward of our intellectual toils, and moral exer 
tions, shall be the perfection of knowledge and of eternal fe- 
licity ! 

Of wisdom’s scope what mortal can discern, 

Or who her depth, extent, or being learn ? 

Who dare attempt to estimate her end, 

Or tell where all her views and wishes tend ? 

Views, scanning nature, wishes unconfin’d, 

Warm with the noblest interests of mankind! 

On ages past we look with wonder too, 

How much was done, how little mortals knew : 

But reason checks our boast, reproves our pride ; 

Another age, our ignorance may deride ; 

Wonders unknown to us adorn the sky, 

And world’s revolve unseen by Herschel’s eyc. 

Our wiser sons will centuries hence retrace, 

Their march in science from their parent race, 

And give to Newton, in their brighter days, 

The meed we grant Pythagoras of praise. 

Oh glorious prospect! hail ye golden years ¢ 

Rich with the radiance of uncounted spheres, 

With orbs, whose beams illume the utmost bourc. 

Where the cold comet wheels its tardy round ; 

Another age shall view with fond amaze, 

Your new born light, and bless your genial ravs. 
Evolving still the starry page shail shew. 
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Thy scripture, nature ! ever fair and new, 

With blazing characters display the scheme, 
The might, and goodness uf the Power supreme, 
Ande tell, in brilliant language, as they shine, 
The hand that made the universe, divine! 
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THE MORAL CENSOR.....No IX. 


Sateen 


“ This grief is crowned consolation; your old smock brings forth a 


aew petticoat, and, indeed, the tears live in an onion, that should water 


this sorrow.” Anthony and Cleopatra, 


ee 


THE motto of this paper is an admirable satire on those, 
who pretcnd to lay trivial misfortunes to heart, in order to 
move the sympathy of their friends;—on those, who, to gain 
credit for a more than ordinary portion of sensibility, affect 
griefs to which their bosoms are strangers, and force tears 
from the eyes; which have not their sources in the heart, 
There can be no kind of affectation more ridiculous, than 
that of appearing “tremblingly alive” to “delicate sen- 
sations.” The art of fainting gracefully, has ceased to be 
considered as an accomplishment by the American fair. 
Their frank and generous spirits disdain the petty contriv- 
ances of that vanity, which, rather than not distinguish itself 
at all, will condescend to imitate the weakness, and to copy 
the very imperfections of human nature. 

If to affect the weakness and imperfection of nature be odious 
and disgraceful, how shall we form a standard by which to 
estimate the character of him, who glories in practising the 
most abominable vices ; who builds his fame on the ruin of 
his neighbor’s fortune and reputation, and rises in his own 
self-consequence, in proportion to the number of injuries he 
has done to those, who are so unlucky as to have been thrown 
into the sphere of his malignity. In every region, infected 
with the poison of human depravity, each one’s eye is open 
to the faults of others, and blind to his own. Silvertongue, 
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while exulting in his triumph over the virtue and peace of an 
innocent artless girl, whom he had seduced under promise of 
marriage, expends the whole language of invective, in de- 
lineating the horrible character of Dick Wildgoose, who has 
recently run off a few hundred pounds in his debt. Tim 
Bridoon lately sold a foundered broken-winded horse to poor 
parson Yrustall. Vim laughs over a bowl of punch, with 
high glee, when he relates how he took old Exodusin. This 
is, says he, but a fair piece of jockcy-ship: he was not oblig- 
ed to find eyes for his chap,—not he. But when Tim’s tailor 
brought him home a new frock, the cloth of which proved to 
be a little damaged, there were not words to be found in the 
vocabulary of Billingsgate, expressive enough to convey a 
just idea of the rascality of Snipcabbage. Lawyer Doublefee 
cannot, ln conscience, sit under the preaching of parson Bar- 
nacle—the one loves his bottle, and the other thinks there is 
no harm in filling his coffers as fast as he can. Nicodemus, 
the quaker, groans in the spirit at the very name of Israel, 
the Jew. During a time of scarcity, Israel distributed many 
bags of rice among the poor,—and Nicodemus “ slunk away 
into his mew ;”" for, lo! the sufferers were not of his fold, nor 
numbered among the “elect of the Lord.” However, we 
have heard, that this same descendant of Abraham, has done 
such a thing as to take from 25 to 50 per cent. for advances 
to supply a young spendthrift’s necessities, when an old gruf- 
fy parent had stopped remittances. Usury is frequently, and, 
[ believe generally, considered as a crime; but the honest 
Jew does not add to it, that of hypocrisy. His motto is—« all 
trades must live,” and, accordingly he thinks he has a right 
to sell his moniesh, for as muchas he can get for it. 

The tears live in onions, that should water many sorrows. 
Multitudes, as well as Cleopatra, have an “ alacrity in dying,”’ 
and this sorrow has a consolation with it, that the deceased 
hath died so “ twenty times before,” and will come to life, to 
die so, twenty times again. Enobarbus says sagely, “ when 
it pleaseth the deities to take the wife of a man from him, 
they shew to man the tailors of the earth, comforting him. 
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that when old robes are worn out, there are numbers to make 
new.” Wemen, like cowards, “ die many times before theis 
death.” They die with fear or joy,—with pain or pleasure 
—with anger or love—with jealousy—with ericf. There is 
not in the whole catalogue of intellectual good or evil, a men- 
tal bliss or disease, but has been fatal to some of them in the 
course of their existence on earth, scores of times. ’Tis un. 
der such figurative deprivations of life, alone, that this sorrow 
has its consolation with it. But when Anthony heard of the 
real death of Fulvia, a sense of her merits rushed at once up- 
on his recollection, and in five words he pronounced one of 
the most emphatic eulogies, that ever was uttered on any 
character—* There’s a great spirit gone !” 

When a wife has made it the ciicf business of her days 
and nights, to plague and torment her husband,—to thwart 
him—to starve him—to steal his moncy and hoard it up—to 
take snuff, and let all the stockings run to holes, and the iin- 
en to fringe—then, if she should happen to “ rest where the 
wicked cease from troubling” 
this consolation will crown his grief, and, with onions in his 
handkerchief, he will shed the tears of decency over her 
grave ; not fergetting to add a prayer for her quiet an¢_ last- 


> before her “ weary” spouse, 


ing repose. 

But when do a widow’s tears live in an onion ?—The Spec- 
tator gives us a humorous description of a club cf widows. 
He relates, that the members being subject to cramps and 
agues, and such like af:ologies, had in their assembly room, a 
plentiful stock of strong waters and cordials. When they 
sxrew a little maudlin, they began to moan and cry—but he 
observes, that no individual of that worthy association seemed 
to lament the loss of a husband, so much as the want of one. 
— They were crying for something. 

The sentimental Sterne felt remorse after sporting a jest 
at the expense of the most stupid of animals. ‘The venerable 
presence of distress commanded his respect, though the suf- 
ferer was the drudge of a biped, scarcely removed an intel- 
lectual degree, above the wretched beast over whom he ty- 
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rannised. Real misery demands the sympathy and services 
of the wisest and best of beings ;—the aff ctation of sensibili- 
ty most deservedly receives the scourge of satire. But I will 
not end a lucubration too seriously, whiéh was commenced in 
playful good humour. The ill-natured cynic must weep 
with vexation, that he can find but few subjects for castiga- 
tion; and the philanthropist will easily be consoled when he 
acknowledges the truth, that affected grief is a tribute to de- 


corum, and, that the unregretted are, in general, unworthy of 
a tear. 





BON MOTS AND ANECDOTES 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. FROM THE FRENCH. 
ee eee 
A SPARTAN BON MOT. 


THERE are many persons of weak intellects, who place 
great value on very frivolous accomplishments, and become 
very vain of possessing them. A stranger came to Lacedz- 
mon to see the city, who had acquired the habit of standing 
along time on one leg. Exhibiting this trick to a Spartan, 
he toid him vauntingly, “ You could not preserve that posture 
so long.’”? I know that, replied the Lacedzemonian, but a 
goose Can. 


BON MOT OF THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS. 


Seneca, in his 122d letter, on Idleness and Luxury, relates 
a reproof of Tiberius to a spendthrift, that contains great se- 
verity and terseness of expression. Attilus Buta had con- 
sumed a large patrimony in all kinds of debauchery and dis- 
soluteness. His indulgence in sleep was uncommon and 
notorious. In his reduced state of extreme want, he applied 
tothe Emperor for relief, at the same time confessing the 
particulars of his former conduct. ‘Tiberius coolly observed, 
“ Buta, sero experrectus es :” Buta, you haye awaked top 
late 
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BON MOT OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


An impudent beggar, on the authority of the words in the 
twelfth chapter of Malachi, “ Have we not all one God, our 
common father ?” asked alms from Maximilian, addressing 
him by the title of brother. Not satisfied with the sum gv. 
en him by the emperor, he further importuned him. “ Re. 
tire,” replied Maximilian in a gentle manner, “ for if all your 
brothers gave you as much as I have now, you would soon be 
richer than 1 am.” 


es 


HON MUL UF UCHRISTINAy QUEEN UF SWEDEN, 


Christina, queen of Sweden, was daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, whom she succeeded in the government of the 
kingdom in 1626, and resigned it to her cousin Charles Gus- 
tavus, in 1654. Her reign was marked by great prudence 
and justice. After her resignation she adopted the profes- 
sion of the church of Rome, and died there, aged 54. Her 
learning and talents were considerable ; and if we may be- 
lieve the histories of her life, her gallantry was at least as noe 
torious as her love of letters. 

Christina, at Inspruch, abjured publicly the Lutheran per- 
suasion. After dinner, on that day, a comedy was acted for 
the entertainment of the queen. “ Gentlemen,” says the 
queen (to those who attended her conversion, and who were 
persons of rank, and commissioned to divert her Highness,) 
“it is very fair in you toamuse me this afternoon with a com 
edy, as I diverted you with a farce in the morning.” 

ANOTHER. 

Christina being at Rome, the Pope appointed some cardi- 
nals to attend the queen to see the statues and pictures, &c. 
The queen was very much and very justly delighted with a 
fine marble statue of Truth, executed by Bernini. <A face- 
tious cardinal, observing her admiration of the statue, ex- 
claimed, “I thank God that your Highness, so unlike most 
crowned heads, is so fond of truth.”—* You’ll recollect, my 
lord cardinal,” rejoined the Queen, “that all cruths are noj 
made of marble.” 
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INJURIES. 

To aman of an exalted mind, the forgiveness of injuries is 
productive of more pleasure and satisfaction than vengeance 
obtained. Lewis the Twelfth of France, in answer to those 
who advised him to revenge himself on those who had been 
his enemies before his accession to the throne, replied nobly, 
« The King of France does not remember the injuries of the 
Duke of Orleans.” A sentence of equal magnanimity is re- 
corded to have been uttered by the Emperor Adrian, on see- 
ing a person who had injured him in his former station: 
« You are safe; lam Emperor.” 


—— Pt 








MISCELLANEA. 
FORTUNE. 


[.picTETus compared Fortune to a woman who granted fa- 
yors tothe meanestof herservants. The following madrigal 
pursues this idea : 

Dans l’amour comme dans le jeu, 

Rien n’est certain, rien n’est solide : 

Et le mérite sert bien peu 

Oi sans ordre, et sans choix la Fortune préside, 
Du plus adroit et du plus genéreux, 

Du plus aimable et due plus amoureux, 
Souvent le malheur est extréme : 

Et souvent, sans y penser méme, 

Le plus sot est le plus heureux ! 


IMITATED. 

The gamester and the gallant find 

Fortune and Love are of one mind ; 
Both are by mere caprice directed. 

In vain the gen’rous lover sighs ; 

In vain his art the gamester plies ; 
Virtue and skill are both neglected. 

Fortune and Cupid, all agree, 

Are so stark blind they cannot see 
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The worth of any kind of merit. 
Blockheads grew rich ere well aware 5 
‘To women fools and fops are dear, 

Dearer than men of wit and spirit ! 


PEAUTY DESCRIBED. 


Aristotle being asked whence the admiration of beauty 
arose, observed, in answer, that sucl a question could only be 
proposed by 2 blind man. The various epinions maintained 
concerning what are the constituent parts of beauty, declare, 
that the impression is produced by a something very difficult 
to he defined. 
Qui ne manque point de surprendre, 
On air qui dabord scait charmer ; 
Qui peut tous les cours enflammer 
Quoiqu’ils fassent pour se céfendre : 
Un air qu’on ne peut faire entendve ; 
Qu’on n’a pi jusqu’ici nommer ; 
Qui seul pourroit se faire aimer : 
Qu’on voit bien: que l’on peut comprendre, 
Et qu’on ne peut bien exprimer. 
IMITATED. 

A mien that strikes the lover’s eyes, 
E’en at first glance, with fond surprise. 
* flre that can ike lightning dart 

ts Tames, and melt the coldest heart. 

* mien, whose image to reflect 

yain presumptuous words affect. 
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complexion in the person infected with it. T hourh the yel- 
iow and black bile may arise in the veins from other CaliSeS, 
yet, when this detested passion is of sufficient force and du- 
ration to affect the current of the blood, the envious man’s 
complexion will assume a livid tint. 

THE POWER OF FORTUND. 

‘The freshest flowers, the most verdunt meadows, the 
most beautiful gardens, and the most cultivated fields, 
jose their various charms at the approach ef night. The 
first dawn of the sun restores them to their former splendor. 
The most honorable birth, the most eminent merit, and the 
most useful virtues,’ strike not the eye, nor attract the atten- 
tion of the world, ull fortune brings these qualities to light 
by her fostering rays, and every spectator is dazzied on a sud- 
den with their effulgence. 

GARRULITY. 

Men of great loquacity and moderate intellects are sarcas- 
tically represented by an Arabian proverb as miils, whose 
clatter only we hear, without ever carrying away any flour. 

VERSES ON A LOOKING-GLASS. 

The following verses were much approved in the times in 
which they first appewred, and are perhaps little known now, 
and scarce : 

Miroir, peintre, et portrait, qui donnes, qui recois; 

Qui portes en tous lieux aves toi mon image : 

Qui scais tout exprimer, excepté le language, 

Et pour éire aniné, n’as besoin que ce voix. 

Tu me fais toujours voir, lors qu’en tol je me yois, 

Toutes mes passions peintes sur mon visage : 

Tu suis d’un pas é al mon humeur, et mon aze, 

Et dans leur changement, jamais ne te decois. 

Les mains des artizans, au travail obstii ées, 

Avec beaucoup d’effort, font en plusicurs années, 
Un travail aui ne peut ressembler qu'un instant. 
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Mais toi, peintre brillant, d’un art inimitable, 

Tu fais, sans nul effort, un ouvrage inconstant, 

Qui ressemble toujours, et n’est jamais semblable. 
IMITATED. 

Strange mystery, to my astonish’d view 

Thou scem’st a painter and a picture too ! 

Reflecting the same image you receive, 

Unable or to err or to deceive. 

In thee each varying feature’s change is shewn, 

Conteut’s calm dimple, and vexation’s frown. 

Save voice and language, imitative elf, 

Thou art a faithful copy of myself. 

Laborious artists beast the transient pow’r 

To catch my semblance in one short-liv’d hour ; 

But thine, most brilliant painter, is the skill, 

Howe’er I change, to keep my likeness still. 


———— 


CONVERSATION. 


In this kind of commerce with our equals and inferiors, we 
should use an easiness of address, obliging manners, a ready 
and respectful attention to what they utter; and avoid a dis- 
play of superiority in conversation, either from our talents or 
acquisitions : which caution will defend us from the hate and 
envy of those with whom we associate. Those among whom 
we use expressions of inattention and Contempt, or pronounce 
sentiments with too much warmth and predilection, will 
either avoid us, or seek occasion to injure us by secret acts 
of matevolence, excited by painful feelings of inferiority 
Such is the nature of man. On the contrary, when we as- 
sume no airs of importance, those who know our capacities, 
and those who are made acquainted, with them afterwards, 
esteem our acquaintance more, and view our talents at 2 
higher rate, than if we had endeavored to blazon them our- 
selves. To gain the good-will of those with whom we con- 
verse, the infallible method is, to be the cause of their dis- 
playing the acquisitions which they possess, and to keep our 
ewn back. Self love here is gratified in every speaker ; and 
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THE EGOTIST. 
The several letters which grammarians spread. 
Alike before the grave or thoughtless head, 
Jn conversation you may frecly choose, 
—As suit the range of philolopic views— 
Save one—which well-bred modesty puts by 
On most occasions, call’d the micnrry I. 
Let not this braggart vaunt what I have done, 
The long illustrious line from whence I sprung ; 
The jokes I told—the fortune I possess, 
The skill I boast in science and address, 
The plans I schem’d at coilege, or at school, 
With all my wond’rous pow’rs, to play the fool. 
Nor shift your course, and cant in humbler tone, 
O’er all the faults peculiarly your own ; 
« As how too biunt your manners will prevail, 
Or how deceiv’d by some concerted tale, 
Madly good-natur’d, though your friends betray, 
But 7tis your failing, and you must obey.” 
Ah! would the Ecorist but fairly state 
How he participates another’s fate, 
How much he heeds another’s joys and cares, 
—When not commingling with his own affairs— 
From kindred feelings he’d confess with shame, 
The unavailing boasts of selfish fame. 
In reas’ning, likewise, sHUN THE VAUNTING LINE, 
AND SOMETIMES WAVE THE PRIVILEGE TO SHINE, 
Why press a yielding foe, or let him see 
How you excel him, and in what degree? 
Praise where you can with genuine warmth of heart. 
And, ev’n when fore’d to censure, spare the smart. 
Nay, should some rustic of the forest birth, 
Who proves his near affinity to earth, 
Should he come forward with his clumsy skill, 
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His talent, force—his reas’ning, head-strong will, - 

By silence ward the blow—cr help to find 

A quagmire bottom for his flound’ring mind ; 

Fast in his native mud—bis brawi’s soon o’er, 

And wisdom gains a respite from his roar. 
CONVERSATION. 

La There are two descriptions of persons, male and female, 

| who exhibit opposite faults in conversation. There are some 

who assent too much, and others who oppose toc often. The 

first, directed by prudence or mildness of manners, acquit 

themselves agreeably enough in company, # they carry not 

their softness too far; and then I am inclined to cry out in 

the language of an enraged orator to his quiet antagonist, 

«“ Do contradict me, to prove that we are two persons.” The 

latter characters approve nothing that is said or written, and 





act from vanity, pride, and caprice ; and so prove with regard 
to themselves the truth of the definition of man, given by one 
of the ancients, that he was a mass of disputes and contradic- 
tions. 

These observations are elegantly set forth and confirmed 
by Cowper, in his poem on the same subject of the overdear- 
ers and the underbearers in conversation. 

“ The mark, at which my juster aim I take, 
Is contradiction for its own dear sake ; 


+ 


Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

Knots and impediments make soimething hitch ; 
Adopt his own, ’tis equally in vain, 

Your thread of arzument is snapt again : 


| The wrangler rather than accord with you, 

ii qt Will judge himseif deceived, and prove it too. 
. Vociferated logic kills me quite, 

} A noisy man is always in the right : 

i I twirl my thumbs, fali back into my chair— 
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Dubius is such a scrupulous good man, 
Yes, you may catch him tripping if you can; 
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He would not with a peremptory tone 

Assert the nose upon his face his own : 

With hesitation admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes—presumes it may be so.” 
TEMPERANCE. 

Dionysius, the sophist,* addressing his audience on the 
virtues of moderation in the pursuit of pleasure, used to say, 
that “ A person should taste honey only on the tip of his fin- 
eer 33 
a 

* It mav be proper to advertise the English reader that the word sophist, 
among the ancients, was not used as a term of reproach, as it now 1s, but 


that it signified a man of learning and a teacher in philosophy. ‘The Lat- 
in words are sophista or sophistes. 


—— 


- - a. — 


LETTERS ON MY UVHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


+ 
LETTER XVI. 

Ir was in the first days of spring, when all nature smiled, 
and Zephyr crowned the woods with verdant wreaths, that 
suddenly the earth trembled with pleasure, the air kindicd 
into a livelier warmth, the sea neaved with white foani, and 
Venus received birth from its waves. A tender and modest 
virgin ; how beautiful was she then! How scftly did the duc- 
tile ocean fold bis soft arms around her softer form! Zephyr 
wafted her in a car of sheHs, and conducted her to the island 
of Cyprus. It was there that the Hours became her instruct- 
ers. 

The Hours were the daughters of Themis; but in spite of 
this relationship, there was as Jittle resemblance in their char- 
acter as in their figures. To be sure they all had wings, and 
successively ran over the same space, but their paces were 
very different. The painful Hour of expectation seemed to 
require a whole age for circuit; while the Hour of pleasure 
fled like a flash of lightning. The Hour of repentance, with 
her brows covered with cypress, uttered bitter cries, and yain- 
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ly ran over imaginary spaces ; to calm her sorrow, the Hour 
of memory retraced to her the charms of their amiable eva- 
nescent sister, and while she spoke, the mourner’s tears flow- 
ed very gently. 

Thus, when I am far from you, Emilia, a tender transport 
yet moves my soul, when I recall the hour in which I have 
seen you; and that remembrance consoles me for the hour 
in which I see you no more. 

The Hours presided then, as they do now, over pleasures, 
pains, hope, obligations, studies, elegant arts, and the four 
seasons of the year. You see nothing could be undertaken 
without them. But as soon as Venus was born, they let the 
world go on as it could, flew to the island of Cyprus, received 
Beauty, and stationed themselves in that charming isle as her 
friends and preceptors. It appears, therefore, that those light 
deities were capable of constancy ; now, how changed is their 
character ! Those times are past, in which the Hours adher- 
ed to the retreat of Beauty ! Near you Love seems to multi- 
ply their wings. | 

You will doubtless imagine, my sweet friend, that the edu- 
cation of Venus did not in the least resemble that of our 
Parisian women. ‘To be beautiful without insolence, engag- 
jug without coguetry, enlightened without pretension, a dis- 
creet friend, a faithful mistress, a virtuous wife, and fond 
mother, was all they exacted of her. Upon such principles, 
worth a thousand of ours, her preceptresses founded their 
plan of instruction, and executed it in the following manner : 

The first Hour called her as Pheebus began his daily ca- 
reer, and the eye of Beauty opened with that of the god of 
light. 

The second Hour intermixed a few flowers with her hair, 
repeating—“ Despise the art of dress; it 1s made but for 
ugliness. Be modest; blushes are better than cosmetics at 
your age. Let the treasure of your charms be always cover- 
ed with a becoming and thick veil ; the sanctuary of the loves 
is never respected but when inaccessible.” 

The third hour presented to her milk and fresh fruit. 
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The fourth taught her the art of speaking without affecta- 
tion :——“ Never pretend to wit,” she said; and above all 
things guard yourself from displaying it; speak little, but 
well; whatever you say should always please ; it can never 
fail to do so when reason, gaiety, sentiment, or benevolence 
season simplicity.” 

The fifth Hour formed her heart, and disposed it to ten- 
derness; banishing stratagem and address, caused candor 
alone to dwell there.—“ Love,” said she to her fair pupil, 
“love! but beware of abusing your power. Choose dis- 
creetly, and know when to fix ; animated and tender as you 
are, never prefer the dangerous pleasure of multiplying your 
conquests to the delight of making one person happy.” 

The sixth Hour added—* Prefer the attachment of a true 
friend to the worship of a thousand lovers. Love is made 
for youth, friendship for eternity.” 

The three following Hours taught her the duties of human- 
ity, of conjugal faith, and of maternity; thus these sage in- 
structers formed the heart and mind of their young pupil, 
even to the moment in which the Hour of sacrifice conduct- 
ed her to the temple. 

Then, with downcast eyes, and her forehead boynd by a 
garland of cypress, carried to the feet of the gods her inno- 

cent offering ; and while incense fumed upon their altars, 
presented her young heart to the King of the Immortals. 

The Hour after brought her back to a bower of myrtles. 
There, pxepared by the hand of nature, under that rural 
shade, a repast presented itself on the border ofa pure stream. 
The meadow offered seats of turf, and the flowers formed 
brilliant canopies over her head. At these happy feasts, In- 
nocence presided, with sportive Gaiety, strict Temperance, 
amiable Frankness, and Integrity, sister of Reason and meth- 
er of Health. 

Next came the Hour of walking, and the Hour of elegant 
industry ; to those, in amusing the young goddess, the suc- 
ceeding Hours gave the signal for balls and conceris. Itis 
probable that the art of singing was yct in its infancy, for 
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Venus contented herself with expressing love, pleasure, or 
sadness, with soul and simplicity ; she never joined to. this 
expression any rolling of the eyes, contortions, shrugs, nor 
tricks of art ; and what may appear incredible, she pronouncs 
ed every word carefully, and deigneéd to sing for people to 
hear her. 

The concert being followed by a frugal repast, the last 
Hour of Day conducted Venus into a grotto, hung with creep- 
ing plants, and Morpheus then closed her eye-lids. 

Near the couch of Beauty, the Hours of Night collected 
hight and lovely dreams. Cypria in the midst of her court, 
young, tender, beautiful, and innocent, dreamed that she had 
but one Jover, and dreamed that she was faithful. 

After some years of this education, the pupil of the Hours 
found herself so thoroughly accomplished, that the gods de- 
sired to see her, to assure themselves of the truth of all that 
fame had published. Envious souls soon asserted that there 
were several Venuses, whose different graces were unfaitly 
attributed but to one; and this error obtained such credit, 
that it has been transmitted to us by Cicero six thousand 
years afterwards. We must pardon it, however; a perfect 
woman would make as many unbelievers im pur day as she 
did then. Adieu. | 


LETTER XVII. 


Venus had scarcely attained her fourteenth year, when she 
was demanded at the celestial court. Her presertation did 
not in the least resemble that of our duchesses, and the pre- 
parations for it were very different. Nature alone presided 
there ; but art with us. That impostor Art had no existence 
in the first ages of the world. 

A young virgin presented hersclf at the divine assembly 
with her own features and and her own complexion. ‘They 
could not change in one day, as they do now, the color, the 
hair, and the shape ; the art of pleasing was the only art of 
growing young again ; it was the only cosmetic then in fash- 
19; it diseuised no age; but it embellished all. In those 
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times of truth, when a goddess appeared at the court of Cy- 
bele, an admirer felt assured of the reality of what he admired. 

Aurora having begun the day on which Venus was to be 
presented, the Goddess gently awaked on the bank of aclear 
rivulet ; before that tranquil mirror she confined with a wreath 
of myrtle the floating ringicts of her hair. 

Many writers assert that she was fair; others pretend 
that she wasa brunette ; but for my part Iam tempted to 
believe that these two complexions mingled in her beauty, 
and formed a shade of tint which united all that brunettes 
have of the brilliant, and fair women have of the voluptuous ; 
and that she inspired alternately, like you, my Emilia, the 
becoming transports of love, and the soft tenderness of me!- 
ancholy. 

It was at this period that nature presented the goddess with 
that mysterious cestus, which soon turned all the gods’ heads, 
and has often since then, turned so many wits into fools. 

No sooner was Venus invested with this celestial ornament, 
than the Graces refused to add any further decoration, per- 
suaded that at the age of the goddess, the most seducing at- 
tire is always the most simple. 

If there be any age in which simplicity gives its full value 
to beauty, it is that which glides from childhood into adoles- 
cence ; that artless air of candor, that modesty so rare and 
so touching, that smiling mouth which knows not yet to dis- 
guise truth, that color like the opening rose, that whitcness 
and velvet softness ; all seduces, all ravishes, all enchants us. 
You, my Emilia, who are scarcely beyond that delightful pe- 
riod, do you not behold your own image in this delightful 
picture ? Novice that I am, sometimes in tracing yourcharms, 
I feared to alter a feature ; sometimes in retouching my 
works, tobe accused of flattering my portraits. —Of flattering ! 
Pardon my muse this moment of pure vanity.—If in behold- 
ing her ravishing work, it appears to her impossible to be 
otherwise than exaggerated, the original alone may serve to 
excuse her. 

The celestial court were assembled to receive the daugh- 
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ter of the Ocean. The goddesses with a smile half disturbed, 


murmured among themselves—“ 


he is quite a child, is she 


hot '——Is she pretty '—.Very well for her azye.—Her eyes ?— 
Blue ; country color. Her heart as simple as her head; a 
rustic air, achildish smile ; but we shall form her by degrees.” 


They were speaking thus, when Venus appeared.—The 
eelestial court were assembled to receive the daughter of the 
Ocean. Her divine shape, her noble and modest carriage ; 
her large blue eyes, darkened by lashes of ebony ; her au- 
burn hair, floating over her alabaster shoulders; her round 


and lovely limbs, the perfection of nature ; those lilies, coy- 


ered with the roses of medesty ; that tender cmbarrassment, 


those untaught graces ; that voluptuous tranquillity, enchant- 
ed the gods and disconcerted the goddesses. 


Smiling with affection, Jupiter embraced her, and said :~— 
« Come, my dear daughter, come and take the crown which 
is destined for you; Juno partakes with me the throne of 


heaven; Pallas occupies that of wisdom ; that of beauty a- 


waits you.” 


At these words you might have seen the blood rush to the 
faces of all the goddesses. They regarded her with a bitter 


smile, shrugging up their shoulders and twisting their fin- 


gers: if these heavenly ladies had carried fans, they would 
all have been snapped. Meanwhile Jupiter placed upon the 
head of Venus a crown of myrtle, and then, whether with 
good wiil or iil will, every one was forced to applaud ; it was 
necessary even to play off an air of extreme satisfaction. 


‘The goddesses acquitted themselves to a marvel. Cypria 


conlused, saw herself surrounded by women who smiHed up- 


on her, exclaiming, as they held her in their arms—-“ How 


beautiful she is! whatan air! what freshness! what bloom! 


—Dees truth distress you, lovely creature ?’—Ah! how ex- 


quisitely delicate! what new attractions! what nobleness! 


—Tfhis sweet thief of hearts scems to have a brow formed 


expressly to wear a crown.” Then they whispered to each 


other—* In spite of her bashful look, I see she is vain ; the 


poor little simpleton smiles and believes every thing; let us 


save her from being ridiculous 
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Alarmed at these suspected confidences, Venus followed 
them with a disturded glance ; but soon the goddesses ban- 
ished her suspicions by renewing their caresses, and adding 
—+Oh? you listen tous? Do not fly into a passion; em- 
brace us, dear beauty, we were saying many fine things of 
you.” 

After this marked malice of the immortal ladies, -you will 
not be surprised, my Emilia, to hear that Cypria soon made 
a conquest of ali the gods. In truth, she became the only 
object of their love and rivalry. Mars and Vulcan placed 
themselves in the same lists ; the last was not the most charm- 
ing, but he was the most fortunate. Fortunate ! I injure the 
term; for what is the possession of the loved without the 
heart of her we love! Adieu. 





SELECT PASSAGES, 
From Chateaubriand’s “ Beauties of Christianity.” 


IR 


THE WIFE Of A CHRISTIAN. 


Tue wife of a christian is not a mere mortal; she is an ex- 
iraordinary, a mystcrious, an angelic being; she is flesh of 
her husband’s flesh, and bone of his bone. By his union with 
her, the man only takes back a portion of his substance. His 
soul as well as his body is imperfect without his wife: he 
possesses strength, she has beauty. He opposes the enemy 
in arms, he cultivates the soil of his country; but he enterg 
not into the domestic details ; he has need of a wife to prepare 
his repast and hisbed. He encounters afflictions, and the part- 
ner of his nights is there to soothe them ; his days are clouded 
by adversity, but on his couch he meets with a chaste embrace 
and forgets all his sorrows. Without woman he woul be 
rude, unpolished, solitary ; he would be a stranger to grace, 
which is no other than the smile of love. Woman suspends 
around him the flowers of life, like the honeysuckles of the 
forests, which adorn the trunks of the ozks wit t! eir perfum- 
ec garlands. Vinally, the christian husband aud ius wiie live 
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and die together ; together they rear the issue of their union; 
together they return to dust, and together they meet beyond 
the confines of the tomb, to part no more. 


THE RATTLE-SNAKE, 


The present age rejects with disdain whatever has any 
tincture of the marvellous :' arts, sciences, morals, religion, 
are all stripped of their enchantments. The serpent has fre- 
quently been the subject of our observations, and if we may 
venture to speak out, we have often imagined that we could 
discover in him that pernicious sagacity, and that subtlety, 
which are ascribed to him by scripture. Every thing is mys- 
terlous, secret, astonishing, in this incomprehensible reptile. 
His movements differ from those of all other animals; it is 
impossible to say where his locomotive principle lies, for he 
has neither fins, nor feet, nor wings; and yet he flits likea 
shadow, he vanishes as by magic, he reappears and is gone, 
like a light azure vapor, or the gleams of a sabre in the dark. 
Now he curls himself into a circle, and projects a tongue of 
fire ; now standing erect upon the extremity of his tail, he 
moves along in a perpendicular attitude as by enchantment. 
He rolls himself into a ball; rises and falls in a spiral line ; 
vives to his rings the undulations of waves; twines round 
the branches of trees, glides under the grass of the meadows, 
or skims alone the surface of water. His colors are not more 
determinate than his activity ; they change with each new 
point of view, and like his motion they possess false spiendor 
and deceitful variety. | 

Still more astonishing in the rest of his manners, he knows, 
like a man polluted with murder, how to throw aside his gar- 
ment, distained with blood, lest it should lead to his detec- 
tion. By a singular faculty, the female can receive back in- 
to her body the little monsters to which she has given birth. 
The serpent passes whole months in sleep; he frequents 
tombs, inhabits secret retreats, produces poisons, which chill, 
burn, or checker the body of bis victim with the colors with 
which he is himself marked. In one place he raises his ¢w2 
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menacing heads ; in another he sounds a rattle; he hisses 
like an eagle of the mountain, he bellows like a bull. He 
naturally associates with all moral or religious ideas, as if in 
consequence of the influence which he exercises over our 
destiny. An object of horror or adoration, men either feed 
an implacable hatred against him, or bow before his genius; 
¥alsehvod calls him to her aid, and Prudence claims him as 
her own ; in hell he arms the scourges of the furies, in heav- 
en eternity is typified by his image. He moreover possess- 
es the art of seducing innocence ; his eyes fascinate the birds 
of the air, and beneath the fern of the crib, the ewe to him 
cives up her milk. But he may himself be charmed with 
the harmony of swcet sounds; and to subdue him, the shep- 
herd needs no other weapon than his pipe. 

In the month of July, 1791, we were travelling in Upper 
Canada, with several families of savages belonging to the 
nation of the Ouontagues. One day, when we had halted in 
aspacious piain on the bank ef the river Genessee, a rattle 
shake entered ourencampment. Among us was a Canadian, 
who could play on the flute, and who, to divert us, advanced 
against the serpent with his new specics of weapon. On the 
approach of his enemy, the haughty reptile curls himself into 
a spiral line, flattens his head, inflates his cheeks, contracts 
his lips, displays his envenomed fangs, and his bloody throat ; 
his double tongue glows like two flames of fire ; his eyes are 
burning coals; his body, swollen with rage, rises and falls 
like the bellows of a forge; his dijated skin assumes a dull 
and scaly appearance; and his tail, whence proceeds the 
death-denouncing sound, vibrates with such rapidity, as to 
resemble a light vapor. 

The Canadian now begins to play upon his flute; the ser- 
pent starts with surprize and draws back his head. In pro- 
portion as he is struck with the magic effect, his eyes lose 
their fierceness, the oscillations cf his tail become slower, and 
the sound which it emits grows weaker, and gradually dies 
away. Less perpendicular upon their spiral line, the rings 
of the charmed serpent are by degrees expanded, and sink, 
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one after another, upon the ground in concentric circles, 
The shades of azure, green, white, and gold, recover their 
brilliancy en his quivering skin, and slightly turning his head, 
he remains motionless in the attitude of attention and pleas- 
ure. 

At this moment the Canadian advanced a few steps, pro- 
ducing with his flute sweet and simple notes. The reptile, 
inclining his variegated neck, opens a passage with his head 
through the high grass, and begins to creep after the musi- 
clan, stopping when he stops, and beginning to fuluow him as 
soon as he moves furward. In this manner he was led out 
of our camp, attended by a great number of spectators, both | 
savages and Europeans, who couid scarcely believe their 
eyes wiien they witnessed this wonderful effect of harmony. 
‘The assembly unanimously decrecd that the serpent which 
had so highly entertained them should be permitted to escape. 

MATERNAL AFFECTION IN THE LOWER ORDERS OF 
CREATION. 

Whatever may be the deformity of the beings, which we 
call mensters, if we consider them individually, we may dis- 
cover in their horrible features some marks of divine good- 
ness. Has a crocodile, or a serpent, less affection for ber 
young than a nightingale ora dove ? The instinct, or the 
understanding of animals, varies, but the feeling is alike in 
every species. Is it not a coitrast equally wonderful and 
pleasing, to behold this crocodile building a nest and laying 
an egg like a hen, and a little monster issuing from that egg 
like a chicken ? 

And what solicitude for her family does not the female 
crocodile dispiay ? She walks her rounds among the nests 
of her sisters, forming cones of eggs and of clay, and ranged 
hike the tents of a camp on the bank of ariver. The Ama- 
zon keeps a vigilant guard, and leaves the fires of day to op- 
erate; for ifthe delicate tenderness of the mother is, as 1 
were, represented in the «gg of the crocodile, the strength 


and the mamners of that powerful animal are denoted by the 
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sun, Which hatches that egg, and by the mud which serves 
them for ferment. As soon as one of the broods is hatched, 
the female takes the young monsters uncer her protection ; 
they are not always her own children, but she thus serves an 
apprenticeship to maternal cares, and makes her dexterity 
equal to her future tenderness. When her family, at length, 
burst from their confinement, she conducts them to the river, 
she washes them in pure water, she teaches them to swim, 
she catches small fishes for them, and protects them from 
the males, by whom otherwise they would frequentiy be de- 
youred. A Spaniard of Florida related to us, that, having 
taken the brood of a crocodile, which he ordered some ne- 
groes to carry awav in a basket, the female followed him, 
making pitiful lan.cntations. Two of the young were placed 
upon the ground; the mother immediately began to push 
them with her paws and with her snout ; sometimes posting 
herself behind to defend them, sometimes walking befere to 
shew them the way. The young animals crawled, groaning, 
in the footsteps of their mother ; and this enormous reptile, 
which used to shake the shores with her bellowing, then 
made a kind of bleating noise, as gentle as that of a goat 
suckling her kids. 

The rattle-snake vies with the crocodile in maternal af- 
fection ; this superb reptile, which, as it is never the first to 
attack, gives a lesson of generosity to man, likewise presents 
to him a pattern of tenderness. When her offspring are pur- 
sued, she receives them into her mouth: dissatisfied wit: 
every other place of concealment, she hides them within her 
self, concluding that no asylum can be safer for her progeny 
than the bosom of a mother. <A perfect example of sublim« 
love, she refuses to survive the loss of her young: for it is 
impossible to deprive her of them without tearing out he: 
entrails. 
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MORALITY THE RESULT OF GOGD TASTE, 


{In an enlightened age you will scarcely believe to what « 
degree good morals depend on good taste, and good taste on 
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morals. The works of Racine, gradually becoming more 
pure, in proportion as the author became more religious, at 
last concluded with his Athaliah. ‘lake notice on the con- 
trary, how the impieiy and the genius of Voitaire discover 
themselves at one aud the same time in his productions, by a 
mixture of delighttul and disagreeable subjects. Bad taste, 
when incerrigible, Is a perversion of judgement, a natural 
bias in the ideas; now, as the mind acts upon the heart, the 
ways of the latter can scarcely be upright when those of the 
turmer are not so. He whois fond of deformity ata time 
when a thousand master-pieces might apprize him of his er- 
ror and rectify his taste, is not far from loving vice; and itis 
no wonder if he who is insensible to beauty should also be 
blind to virtue. 

Every writer, who refuses to believe in a God, the autho: 
of the universe, and the judge of man, whose soul he has 
smade immortal, in the first piace excludes infinity from his 
works. He confines his inteileet within a circle of clay, from 
which it has then no means of escaping. He sees nothing 
that is noble in nature ; all her operations are, in his infatuat- 
ed epinion, effected by impure means ef corruption and re- 
gencration. ‘Lhe vast abyss is but a little bituminous water ; 
the mountains are small protuberances of calcareous or vitri- 
fiable rock, anathe heavens are buta petty vault, thrown 
over us for a moment by the capricious hand of chance. 





FOR THE PQLYTANTHOS. 


elite 
MARIA TO NANCY. 

I PROMISED, my dear Nancy, some account of the miserics 
of my journey, 2s they are popularly calicd, though, resigious- 
ly speaking, nothing is truiy miserable but sin and its practl- 
tioners. But there are a thousand vexatious incidents and 
trifles, which occasionally beset us, and sometimes ruffle the 
serenest temper. 1 was not the only lady in the cartiage, anc 
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er female travellers. Sympathy, like religion, diminishes our 
afflictions, while it increases our pleasures. <A wife and 
daughter of a merchant, and the cara sfiosa of a young physi- 
cian, were my feminine companions ; and of the male passen- 
gers one was a gentleman, one was a merchant and zo gen- 
tleman, one was a lawyer, two were subordinate navy officers, 
and the other was a lieutenant of infantry, on his return from 
Canada, where he had beena prisoner of war. You will easi- 
ly imagine that during nearly a day’s intercourse with these 
companions many of those provoking occurrences would hap- 
pen, which every woman of delicacy would wish to avoid. 
Several of the characters unfolded thermselves at once ; oth- 
ers were cold and reserved, and did not display their disposi- 
tions and opinions, until the warm foed they took at breakfast 
produced the siight fever in the blood, which foliows a hearty 
meal, and removes the breast-works and safeguards behind 
which selfishness, pride, and timidity intrench themselves. 
The sailors and soldier were open and frank; all awkward- 
ness of address had been rubbed off in their intercourse with 
the world; and personal pride had been forced out of its 
guarded recesses into the cpen field of experiment and trial. 
There was no dissimulation or concealment of their charac- 
ter; but much swaggering affectation of their professional 
merits, defects, phrases,and deportment. The lawyer roguish- 
ly supplied the merchant’s wife and daughter with arguments 
upon every subject wherein they differed from the merchant 
himself. The doctor’s wife was one of those modest domes- 
tic young wives, who know nothing before they are married, 
and afterwards learn only how to kecfi-house, to physic their 
children, increase their families, and resulate the servants. 
Ofthe gentleman it does not become me to speak, as you 
must know who probably would be my squire on this adven- 
ture, and knowing dim, you will excuse my descanting on his 
merits. 

One of the first occurrences that disturbed me, was a vio- 
icni dispute between the. officers of the navy and the army 
tteutenant, upon the old subject, the comparative merit of the 
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army and navy. These naval heroes were attached to the 
frigate Constitution during her famous escape from the Brit- 
ish squadron on her first cruise, and afterwards in the giori- 
ous battles with the Guerriere and Java, and were now re- 
turning from a visit to their country friends in order to re- 
ceive their share of the prize money voted and bestowed on 
them by a grateful nation. The lieutenant of infantry was 
among the first who invaded Canada, and among the first 
made prisoners. Fortune, if not merit also, was on the side 
of the tars; and “ land-iubbers and fair weather gentry, who 
think of surrendering before they smell gunpowder,” met no 
quarters in the argument. The dispute became so warm and 
exasperated, that one of the ladies was frightened into tears 
and sobbing, and all of us were offended by the boisterous in- 
decency of their conduct. The coachman’s stop to change 
horses put a stop to the quarrel, and we congratulated our- 
selves it was not renewed. 

I was, however, soon afterwards annoyed by the miserable 
conversation of the merchant, who complained about the dad- 
ness of the times, the falling of the stecks, bis losses by navi- 
gation and insurance, the insolvency of his debtors, the want 
of market for his merchandize, the sinking of his rents, and 
the probable bankruptcy of the nation as well as of individu- 
als, and many such topics.’ I was further displeased with his 
conduct tewards an unfortunate man and his family, whose 
house and personal property had been destroyed by fire a few 
days before. This disaster happened in one of the towns 
through which we passed, and the inhabitants had contributed 
their mites to his relief, and now solicited further contribu- 
tions from us in his behalf. We all gave according to our 
ability, except the merchant, who seemed displeased with his 
wife and daughter even for the smal! pittance they bestowed. 
The sailors, with a profusion characteristic of their profes- 
sional liberality, cheerfully gave several bank bills ; and the 
merchant availed himseif of this circumsiance in excuse o! 
his own parsimony. He observed that their generosity ren- 

dered it unnecessary for him to put his hand to his pocket: 
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that if from every coach that passed as much moncy was col- 
lected, the man would become more wealthy than he ever was 
before, which it was not the object of charity to make him. 
Besides, he said, that during the war every one was excused 
from voluntary almsgiving ; that the pauper laws extracted 
enough from the industrious citizen for the support of idle 
beggars; and that those only could be expected to bestow 
charity, who grew rich during an unjust war, which impov- 
erished the rest of the community. He then ran over a string 
of mean calculations, which gave me the more uneasiness, 
from seeing that his conduct deeply mortified his wife and 
daughter, who felt for his disgrace, while he himself was so 
insensible to it; he said the sum given by the gentlemen of 
the navy equalled the interest of several hundred dollars per 
annum, exceeded all his profit on many an invoice of mer- 
chandize, would buy several barrels of flour, pay his tax-bills, 
amounted to as much as three cents ona pound on all the 
coffee and sugar expended in his family for a year, would 
clothe one of his children for several months, discharge his 
shoemaker’s semi-annual bill, pay all his postages for the 
year, and, if put out at compound interest, or judiciously man- 
aged in shaving notes, would soon grow into a pretty little 
sum : he added many more disgusting statements of a similar 
nature. Just at this time one of the springs of the carriage 
broke, and I should have felt joy at an event which interrupt- 
ed the merchant’s conversation, if the occurrence had not so 
much frightened the doctor’s wife, that she instantaneously 
leaped out of the coach window, and alarmed us more for her 
safety than for our own. She was not injured, however, and 
she doubtless thought she gave us a wonderfully fine speci- 
men of delicate sensibility, of feminine timidity, and of her 
own superior agility. 

After some delay, we again resumed our seats in the coach, 
and I was in some degree discomfited by a new address, but 
ofa different and more pleasing nature. The lawyer in a re- 
spectful manner drew me into conversation, and asked ty 
opinion of Rokeby, Walter Scott’s new peem, and of several 
VOL, 
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of the new novels, which had lately been published. There 
was such intelligence and sound understanding exhibited in 
his manner and expressions, that a diffidence which I could 
not overpower invaded me, and although I had read some of 
the books which he mentioned, I acquitted myself but auk- 
wardly in giving my opinions concerning them. Our sex la- 
bor under serious disadvantages in conversing with sensible 
men. We are so little accustomed to what is properly term- 
ed rational conversation, that we feel an irresistible embar- 
rassment when we engage in one, and often do not do justice 
to ourselves. I was, however, repaid for my mortification, by 
his agreeable manner, and amusing disquisitions, upon vari- 
ous authors and publications, and by the recital of many lit- 
erary anecdotes. But as I undertook to relate only the mise- 
ries of my journey, I shall not descant on my pleasures. This 
accounts for my not mentioning more frequently the faithful 
squire, who was my farticular companion. 

I was vexed at dinner by several occurrences, and by many 
more in the afternoon before my arrival in town. I fear I 
have tired you already and shall therefore dismiss the account 
of my journey without narrating these particulars. In my 
next letter, be prepared to see some of the beaux and belles 
cf Boston pass in review before the eyes of your imagination. 
I shall paint them from the life in the colors, shapes, and at- 
titudes, which they exhibited at Mrs. ————’s splendid party. 


For the present, adieu, 
MARIA. 
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REVERIES OF HAPPINESS. 


Dulce periculum est.—Horace. 

‘T'Har it is common for the young and inexperienced to in- 
dulge in extravagant hopes, to promise themselves enjoy- 
ments, which were never experienced, and to please them- 
selves with prospects of life, romantic, unattainable, decep 
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tive and vain, is a truth so frequently taught in the schools of 
morality and so consonant to universal experience, that it may 
now be numbered among those self-evident maxims, which 
are every day repeated and every where belicved. 

This deception, se frequently exposed, and so common, so 
generally acknowledged, yet so universally persisted in, has 
been thought to arise from want of conviction of the empti- 
ness of earthly happiness, or from ignorance of the many sor- 
rows and sufferings of life, which can only be developed by 
time and learnt by experience. But this is not always the 
case. Itis not that we cannot see, but because we do not 
wish to contemplate, trials as they progress on through the 
shade of futurity, that we are so extravagant in our estimate 
of sublunary bliss. We suffer oursclves to be deceived be- 
cause deception is pleasant; we in part see through the fal- 
lacy yet are pleased with the delusion ; we anticipate because 
there is pleasure in anticipation ; and all of us, in one degree 
or another, are pleased to adopt the maxim of the poet 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

But the pleasure, that arises from hopes, which we know 
to be unfounded, from dreams of bliss, which we know to be 
imaginary, can never justify us in the indulgence of them, 
nor recompence the superior severity which such indulgen- 
ces give to succeeding disappointments. dLife is barren at 
best; but it is doubly so to him, who has pampered his mind 
with the luxuries of vision, and lessened his real enjoyments 
by beforehand expecting toomuch. Whether we regard our 
interest, or our happiness, it becomes us te look upon our 
present state of being as it is, to reduce our hopes to the level 
of truth, to sum up the catalogue of evils, which we must in- 
evitably encounter, and not to amuse ourselves with supposi- 
tions of victory over trials, which we ought to be buckling on 
our armor to combat. 

The disadvantages which arise from this manner of dream- 
ing, merely for amusement are numerous and important ; one 


ly a few of them can be mentioned in the compass of a short 
cesay. 
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First, this habit is a strong temptation to indolence and in- 
activity ; and it has this superior force over other temptations, 
that its attacks are generally made in those hours of retire- 
ment, which are peculiarly assigned for the acquirement of 
wisdom; other temptations generally assali us when mingled 
with the world, and intrude upon hours less precious and less 
busy ; but this follows us into the closet, and even while bend- 
ing over the volumes of instruction, leads us off from our pur- 
suits, to bewilder us amidst vanity and delusion; and not only 
robs us of the present hour, but unfits us for future exertion. 

It also produces an imbecility of mind, a listless languor of 
intellect, which unfits for all manly exertions and to sloth adds 
puerility and weakness. It has been said, that the solution of 
mathematical problems strengthens the mental faculty, by the 
stretch which it gives to the mind in the process of proof. 
But it requires no mental exertion to imagine scenes of con- 
stant hilarity, soft retreats unmolested with care, or bowers of 
perpetual felicity ; and by a parity of reasoning, these reflec- 
tions must weaken the mind in proportion as mathematical 
exertions strengthen it. The decline of vigor in one case 
must be equal to its increase in the other. 

Ancther evil which arises from these unrestrained reve- 
ries (an evil to which I have already alluded) is, the severity 
which it gives to disappointment and the general insipidity, 
which it diffuses through the real enjoyments of life. Al- 
though it may be said, that we know these dreams to be false 
and thercfore they can do us no harm, yet the repetition of 
them insensibly gains upon our credulity and leads at last to 
trust in what we at first began to feign. The knight of La 
Mancha began to read the books of chivalry, like other peo- 
ple, without credit, and, as he thought, without danger ; but 
he, who was at first a madman for pleasure, at length became 
so earnest. He, who deccives himself for the sake of be- 
:ng pleased, may at last be entangled in deception beyond any 
power to extricate him. 

But this kind of decepucn is still more inexcusable becaus¢ 
itis voluntary. Allowances are to be made to him, who is de- 
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\e | ceived where he could not be informed, and is ignorant 
Sy | through necessity ; but none to him, who deludes himself. 
= The poor maniac, whom disease or misfortune has deprived 
af of reason, claims and shares our pity; but compassion her- 
d { self must be sparing of her tenderness towards him, who dis- 
S | composes his own intellect, and voluntarily becomes a mad- 
L- 4 man, for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of insanity. 

Fo j But are we to repress all the delightful suggestions of 
ly hope, and to content ourselves with the barren supply which 
Ie 4 the present moment brings ? By no means. Hope, well found- 
of 


ed and properly restrained, is not only delightful, but inno- 
cent, not only a privilege, but a duty. Hope increases pros- 
perity with the promise of increase, consoles us in the decline 
ie 4 of fortune, softens the severity of disappointment, is not re- 
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i pressed by threatened dangers, but casts out her anchors as 
id the storm of adversity increases, and never beams upon us 
of with more cffulgence than when the horizon of our prospects 
. : is most dreary. But hope, when not dictated by reason and 
al founded on virtue, when it wanders beyond the bounds of 
oa : probability into the regions of romance, loses its nature and 
ought to change its name. That alone is true hope, which, in 
“f the issue, maketh not ashamed ; the other deserves no better 
Y 4 name than extravagance or folly. PAUCILOQUENS. 
Y) 
i. iti IE SER AT RP AED ALR AS TTA 
of j A SINGULAR PETITION 
of TO A MINISTER OF STATE. 
LO 9 —+ e— 
2 A GENTLEMAN, who had been longattachedto Cardinal Maza- > 
- ’ rin, and much esteemed by that minister, but little assisted in 
It ; his finances by court favor, one day told Mazarin of his many 
w ’ promises, and his dilatory performance. The Cardinal, whe 
° had a great regard for the man, and was unwiiling to lose hi 
y ; friendship, took his hand, and leading him into his library, 
: explained to him the many demands made upon a person in 
C 1 his situation as minister, and which it would be politic to sai 


isfy previously to other requests, as they were founded on ser- 
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vices done to the state. Mazarin’s companion, not very con- 
fident in the minister’s veracity, replied, « My Lord, all the 
favour I expect at your hand is this: that whenever we meet 
in public, you will do me the honor to tap me on the shoul- 
der in the most unreserved manner.” Intwoor three years 
the friend of the Cardinal became a wealthy man, on the 
credit of the minister’s attentions to him; and Mazarin used 
to laugh, together with his confidant, at the folly of the world, 
in granting their protection to persons on such slight securi- 


ty. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 


——+ 

‘i uosE, who speak fine things concerning virtue, but re- 
duce none of their doctrines to practice, resemble musical in- 
struments, which produce an agreeable sound, while devoid 
of sentiment. 

It was a saying of Crates the philosopher, that the riches of 
great men resemble trees growing on mountains and inacces- 
sible rocks, the fruit of which can only be reached by kites 
and ravens: in the same manner, flatterers only, and women 
of infamous character, profit by the riches of the great ; and 
2 rich man surrounded by flatterers, is like acalf among 
wolves. 

Dr. Goldsmith remarked, that, if a man could walk with 
his head where his feet should be, and turn the laugh against 
nature, by exalting his feet to the place appointed to be occu- 
pied by his head, he was sure to make a fortune in England ; 
whilst, if hc were to exert his head ever so much in its prop- 
er place, he might be Ieft to starve-—The remark may be 
generalized; if one act the madman upon a system, he will 
be admired as asupcrior bemg; but, if reason discovers it- 
self at interyals of his phrenzy, he may expect a straight 
TaCKCE. 

Anusthenes was once told that war carricd off many wretch- 
ed persons. “ Vruc,” replied he, “ but it makes many mor 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


2 + oe 


TO SOLITUDE. 


Hz latebrz dulces, etiam (si credis) ameenz.—Horac: 





Companion of the sober hour, 
Virtue’s best friend and wisdom’s aid, 
O take me to thy favorite bower ! 
And hide me in thy deepest shade ! 
Where scarce the intrusive breezes creep, 
Where murmurs die, and echoes sleep, 
Where night rolls on her silent car, 
Deck’d with the meteor’s gleam and the gay evening star 


Seek, ye dull souls, the couch of rest, 
And there anticipate the grave ; 


Fly, sensual mortal, to be blest 
F In passion’s storm and pleasure’s wave : 
But let no foot, impure, profane 
i Thy still retreats, thy calm domain, 
S ‘ 
é Sacred to those from folly riven, 
; To those that hate her strife and those that hope for heaver 
S Nor will the sordid fool desire 
| To meet thy shades at evening hour, 
h ; Who, dead to all the Muses’ fire, 
3f ‘ Can neither feel, nor prize their power 
1- j Thy fairy mansions were not built 
; : To harbor ignorance, or guilt ; 
™ : Polluted is thy virgin breast 
_ _ _ Both by the stupid swain and the too vicious gues? 
. He only, whose seraphic mind, 


Wisdom and virtue both pervade, 
Will leave the restless crowd to fine 
Enjoyment in the tranquil shade; 
There to give vent, with heart sincere. 
To sorrow’s, or to pleasure’s tear : 
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There, where the good have ever found 
Solace to cheer the soul and balm for misery’s wound. 


Happy the favorite bard, that sings, 
A votary at thy heavenly shrine ; 
Sweet is the rapturous thought, that springs 
From inspirations such as thine ; 
Riches in countless stores are there, 
Riches, that wake no torturing care ; 
Tmpervious shades their worth conceal : 
No moth corrupts them and no thief breaks thro’ to steal. 


There, from obstreperous life retired, 
Our anxious feelings we dismiss ; 
By Hope’s or Memory’s voice inspired, 
We snatch a transient dream of bliss ; 
There the long-parted friend we see ; 
The grave restores the dead to thee ; 
Heaven from above her concourse brings, 
\nd missive angels hover round on golden wings. 


O let me live, howe’er unknown, 
A friend to solitude and peace ; 
Nor ever dread to be along, 
In life’s declension, or decease ; 
Still towards thy seat my steps [ll bend ; 
Still in myself Vll find a friend ; 
Still smile to meet thy lonely gloom ; 
Nor fear at least the long, long silence of the tomb. 
ALPHESIBQUS. 


NeweHaven, June 15, 1813. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


SONG. 


Translated from the French of St. Evremond. 





On a sandy bank reclining. 
Ofa gently murm’ring stream, 
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Oft I said to Chloe, pining, 
Do you love, or do I dream ? 


Gentle shepherd, cease your sighing, 
Fraud my bosom disallows ; 

And, to shew my heart complying, 
On this stream [ll write my vows. 


Fill’d with rapture beyond measure, 
Every amorous doubt was cur’d ; 

My fond heart with future pleasure 
Teem’d, by promises secur’d. 


Frail my hopes, and vain my doting ; 
Wanton Chloe did but jest : 

Printless is the stream she wrote in, 
Trackless are the sands she press’d. 

THE GENIUS AND THE BAYADERE. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND, 
Translated from the German of Goethe, author of Charlotte 
and Werter. 


* Maunapoc, the Jord of earth, 
Once more quits his blissful state, 
Rises in a mortal birth, 
Bound to mortals’ changeful fate ; 
Resolved of human joy and woe 
Every sympathy to share, 
From human sympathy to know, 
When to pity, when to spare. 
His ken had all the various city eyed, 
From modest worth obscure to glittering pride : 
Me sets at evening forth, an unknown course to steer. 


Streets and suburbs left behind, 

A damsel meets him on the way ; 

How from innocence declined, 

The leer and crimson’d cheek display— 


* The measure is the same with the original German; 
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“ Damsel, good evening”—accents mild 

“ Good night,” reply :—“ Pray enter here !?— 
«And who art thou, my beauteous child 2” 

“ T am your humble Bayadere.” 


Beneath her hand the cymbal gaily sounds, 
With nimble feet she winds the mazy ruunds, 
Then graceful bends, and to present fresh flowers draws nea. 


With gentle force she leads him in; ; 
«“ Come, fair stranger, come and see 

These mysterious bowers within, 

The house of Love adorn’d for thee. 

Art thou weary? here repose ; 

My cares shall soften every pain ; 

Rest or revelry propose, 

Here thou shalt not wish in vain.” 


All his feign’d sufferings kindly she relieves. 
The Genius smiles ; with pleasure he perceives 
A heart, though sunk in vice, that sweet compassion knows. 


Menial services required, 

Well she play’d the practised part ; 
But cares, that first cold art inspired, 
Touch the springs that move the heart ; 
When the fragile flower is shed, 

The lasting fruit succeeds instead ; 
Affection’s unbought feelings raise 

The breast that willingly obeys. 


The pitying Genius, all her heart to sound, 
Leads her to rapturous joys and woes profound : 
The last recesses of her soul his view surveys. 


On her warm lips the kiss imprest, 
Her veins with subtle poison glow ; 
And soon, upon her sighing breast, 
Sharp tears involuntary flow ; 
Torments unknown her bosom tear, 
Pleasure and gain have lost their sway ; 
ter limbs refuse their load to bear, 
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Down at his feet she sinks away. 
Night round the couch her secret mantle threw, 
Of heaven-wrought texture and celestial hue, 
To veil those blissful hours from every mortal view. 


In sportive pleasure closed, her eyes 

Open from short late-taken rest ; 

Lifeless the lovely stranger lies, 

Pale and cold upon her breast. 

With piercing cries she rends the air ; 

Alas, her love no more can hear! 

Soon his corse away they bear ; 

She sees him on the funeral bier. 
Hark! ’tis the requiem chaunted for the dead : 
Swift as an arrow to the place she fled. 


‘ Who art thou, maid ?” they said “ what dost thou here ‘” 
? y 


Wild with ungovernable pain, 

On the rude ground her body thrown, 

“ Restore,” she cries, “ my spouse again ! 
I to the vault with him go down. 

QO place not on the burning hearth 

Those limbs divine! Did heaven but give 
Him mine, and only mine on earth, 

One blessed night alone to live ?” 


Meanwhile the dirge proceeds— Death’s arrows strike 


The tottering old and vigorous young alike ; 
Exempted from his power nothing of mortal birth! 


‘The priest’s behest, sad damsel, hear 
He was not thy wedded spouse ; 
Thou hast lived a Bayadere, 
That estate no claim allows ; 
The shadow on the body waits, 
The wife her husband follows still, 
Fame the duty celebrates 
That our holy rites fulfil— 
Strike, strike amain the timbrel’s sacred round, 
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That earth and skies may hear the awful sound, 
While purified by flame the soul to heaven ascends !” 


Deaf to her cries, they light the pile, 
The fires are blown with heaven’s breath, 
Darting around a radiant smile, 

She springs upon the bed of death— 

His godlike form the Genius rears ; 

Unhurt, the flames about him play ; 

Aloft the damsel lightly bears, 

To realms of pure ethereal day. 
Repentant sinners are the joy of Heaven; 
To the lost child a fonder portion given, 
And all offences past for ever wip’d away. 


THE WATERMAN’S COURTSHIP. 


Dear Betsey, must I ever wait ? 
Or shall I quit th’ uncertain state ? 
See, Hymen’s boat’s at hand ; 
As down the stream of Time we glide, 
I hope, before the turn of tide, 
To reach a happy land. 


Love must our faithful steersman be, 
And firm Affection dwell with thee, 
To chase each needless fear ; 
With temper’d skill i’ll strive to row, 
That Jealousy shall never know 
So fond a couple near. 


And if upon the margin grows 

A brighter pink, a lovelier rose, 
Vil pluck them for my fair ; : 

Tho’ Envy glance upon the spoil, | 

The prize shall be repaid by Toil, 

And Want shall have a share. 
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The track that Perseverance guides 

Will teach us all the shoals and tides, 
Secure from Fortune’s frown ; 

And Competence will point the way 

To some snug harbor, where we’ll lay, 
And none shall run us down. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE PODY OF KING CHARLES I. 


At the interment of the duchess dowager of Brunswick, an 
important discovery was made. It had long been suspected 
that the remains of king Charles I. were deposited in the 
vault at Windsor. On Wednesday a search was made—a 
coffin was opened, which was found to a certainty to contain 
the long sought body. It was not at all decayed. ‘The sev- 
ered head had been carefully adjusted by a cement to the 
shoulders; and the most perfect resemblance to the portraits 
was remarked in the shape of the head, the pointed beard, 
&c. fragments of which were carefully taken off as relics, as 
well as to identify the body. 


LECTURING. 


Dr. Lettsom gave,on Friday,a Lecture at the Surrey Insti- 
tution on Zea, and in the ensuing week is to give another at 
the same place on Sfirits. Indeed the spirit of Lecturing 
and attending lectures has become so fashionable, that a den- 
tist at the West End of the town has circulated a syllabus of 
acourse on Zeeth; and we hear that an artiste decorateur 
from Paris, purposes to give a course on folishing shoes. 


Copy of a note sent to the parish Clerk in Gloucester. 


“ Mister my wief is ded and wonts to be berrid, dig a 
griefe for her, and she shall come and be berrid to morrer at 
wonner clock. You knows were to dig it, close by my uther 
wief ; but let it be dip.” 


EPITAPH ON AN UXORIOUS HOSIER, 


Adieu, my Hose, my Anna and my love ' 
T sing Hosanna in the realms above, 
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RECEN®P PUBLICATIONS. 


The Pious Mother, or Evidences for Heaven. Written in 
the year 1650, by Mrs. Thomasen Head, for the benefit of her 
children, and published from the original manuscript, by 
James Franks, curate of Halifax. Newburyport, Thomas & 7 
Whipple. 3 
The Complaint of Peace; to which is added, Antipolemus, : 
or the Plea of Reason, Religion and Humanity, against War. 
Translated from the Latin of Erasmus. First American edi- 
tion. Boston, Charles Williams. 


A Series of Lectures, delivered in Park-street church, Bos- 
ton, on Sabbath Evening. By Edward D. Griffin, D. D. pas- 
tor of Park-street church. On the following subjects, Total : 
depravity—Men with natural affections, but without holiness 4 
— Men love God supremely, or are his enemies—Kegenera- d 
tion not progressive—Regeneration supernatural— Che means 
of grace—Election—The plea of inability considered—The 
perseverance of saints—The system confirmed and applied. 
Boston, N. Willis. 

Horace in London; consisting of Imitations of the two first 
books of the Odes of Horace. By the authors of ¢ Rejected 
Addresses.’ Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 
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OBITUARY. 


In France, P. H. Ropersay, of Haillot, department of the 
Sambre and Meuse, expired last March, at the very advanced 
age of 105. His death was occasioned by carrying too heavy 
a load, which inflamed a rupture he had for the last 83 years. 
His ordinary and favorite food was potatoe and bread and milk. 
The Paris papers acknowledge that a centenarian is very rare 
in France. 





DIED, 

On board the U. S. frigate Chesapeak, on the 5th of June, 
Captain James Lawrence, aged 30. On the 8th, his re- 
mains were interred at Halifax. The corpse was landed 
from the Chesapeak under a discharge of minute guns, and 
at two o’clock reached the King’s wharf. The American 
Ensign was spread as a pall over the coffin, on which was 
placed the sword of the deceased. Six captains of the navy 
officiated as pall bearers, six companies of the 64th regiment 
preceded the corpse ; the officers of the Chesapeak followed 
it as mourners; the officers of the navy generally attended ; 
Sir Thomas Saumarez, the staff, the officers of the garrison, 
and the procession was closed by a number of respectable 1n- 
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habitants. The funeral service was performed by the rever- 
end rector of St. Paul’s, and three vollies discharged by the 


troops over the grave. 


He has left an amiable widow and three infant children to 
the protection of heaven and the gratitude of his country. 
Every page of our naval history bears testimony to his gal- 


lantry, science, genius, and humanity. 


Tox. for the brave! 
The brave that are no more ! 
Who fought a peerless fight, 
Columbia, near thy shore! 
There generous Lawrence fell, 
His country’s boast and pride! 
Yet Grief exults to tell— 
In Glory’s arms he died. 


Toll for the brave ! 

For gallant Lawrence gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of conquest done. 
The deadty-fated ball 

His dauntless body tore, 
Yet glorious did he fall 

Amid the battle’s roar ! 


Toll for the brave ! 
Once dreaded by the foe ; 
And dew our hero’s grave 
With tears Columbian’s owe. 
That tear will grace his urn 
Beyond what splendor gives ; 
For long as freemen mourn, 
His sainted memory lives. 


At Halifax, on the 13th instant, Lieutenant Aucustrus 
C. LupLow, second in command on board the Chesapeak 
frigate, aged 21, of the wounds he received in the action with 
the Shannon. His remains were entombed with every mark 
of military distinction, which a generous enemy could bestov 


on a gallant youth, who fell in defending his co 


Great spirit of the mighty dead, 
Descend a while, and linger here, 
And tears, which love and pity shed, 
Shall fall, to grace a hero’s bier. 


To thee, thy foes could not refuse 
The meed to valor justly due, 
Nor shall an humble, lowly muse, 
Forget to praise a patriot true. 


What, though no friends, nor kindred dear, 


To grace his obsequies, attend ! 
The foemen, are his brothers here :— 
And every hero is his friend, 


trv’s flax. 
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On board the frigate Chesapeak, during the action 
with the Shannon, on the Ist instant, Witt1am AvucGusrus 
WuiTrs, aged 26, Sailing Master, a native of Rutland, Mas- 
sacnusetts. Noble and generous, his heart was open and sin- 
cere ; every qualification seems to have been united in him, 
that would endear him to bis friends, or sharpen the poignancy 
of their grief at his loss; determined and resolute, he wags 
eminently calculated for the station he held. Possessing an 
ardent attachment to his country, he early embarked in her 
cause, and has finally sacrificed a valuable life. He had the 
glory of sharing in the fate of the unfortunate LawRENCE, in 
the first broadside received from the Shannon, in which that 
brave commander was wounded—uHE FELL, and his country 
lost a promising officer; his acquaintance, a sincere and ai- 
fectionate friend. 

Why weep for him, who nobly dared to brave 

His country’s foe, upon the “ mountain wave ;” 
Who bled where heroes died, and freemen slain, 
Ting’d with their blood, the broad extended main ? 
An honor’d death is valor’s rich reward, 

The praise of man, and the applause of God, 


Columbia’s page in gen’rous strain shall tell, 
‘Those deeds of courage where her Lawrence fell: 
Honor shall gild the Hero’s spotless shrine, 

And thine,O Wuite! with kindred lustre shine. 


No more let friendship mourn, nor swelling sigh 
Bedew with tears a brother patriot’s eye ; 

Nor fond remembrance tear the anguish’d breast, 
With private virtues which his mind possest : 
His spirir’s FLep—but still his deathless name 
Has seT 1n GLory, andshall Live IN FAME. 


{n the late sanguinary conflict between the Chesapeak and 
Shannon, we have beside the deaths above mentioned, to 
lament the loss of Lieut. BaLLarp, 4thofficer of the Ches- 
apeak, and Lieut. Broome, of the Marine corps. By the 
deaths of these gentlemen, our country has lost the services 
of brave and skilful officers, and socicty been deprived of re- 
spectable, amiable and intelligent young men. We will not, 
however, indulge in unavailing regrets— The first duty a 
soldier owes his country is to die,” and a grateful country will 
cherish and respect his memory. 
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Go, lovely rose! Go, lovely rose! 
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Tell her that wastes her time < 











her to thee, How sweet andfair she seems to be, How sweet and 
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Tell her that’s young, 





And shuns to have her graces spied. 


That hail’st the spring, 
In deserts where no men abide, 


Thou must have uncommended died. 


Go, lovely rose ! 


_Polyanthos, New Series enlarged. No. 9.) 


4. 
Then die !—that she, 
The common fate of all things 
May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they 
That are so wondrous sweet an 


($0, lovely rose 5 


velp Rose. 


usic for one or two Voices by W. Repmah. 
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Small is thy worth, 
if beauty from the light retir’d; 


Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desir’d, 
And blush not thus to be admir’d, 
fo, lovely rose ! 
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f time they share, 
us sweet and fair. 
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